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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE. 
Continued. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing,” and in bis eighteenth year offered 
to the stage a comedy borrowed from a 
Spanish plot, which was refused by the 
players, and was therefore given by him to 
Mr. Bullock, who, having more interest, 
made some slight alterations, and brought it 
upon the stage, under the title off Woman’s 
a Riddle, but allowed the unhappy author no 
part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, 
he wrote two years afterwards, Love in a 
Veil, another comedy, borrowed likewise 
from the Spanish, but with little better suc- 
cess than before; for though it was received 
and acted, yet it appeared so late in the year, 
that the author obtained no ether advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of sir Richard 
Steele, and Mr. Wilkes, by whom he was 
pitied, carressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in 
his favour with all the ardour of benevolence 
which constituted his character, promoted 


his interest with the utmost zeal, related his | 


misfortunes, applauded his erit, took all 
the opportunities of recommending him, and 
asserted, that} “the inbumanity of his mother 
had given him a right to find every good 
man his father.” 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, of 
which he sometimes related an instance too 
extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a 
very just idea of his patron’s character. 

He was once desired by sir Richard, with 
an air of the utmost importance, to come 
very early to his house the next morning. 
Mr. Savage came as he had promised, found 
the chariot at the door, and sir Richard 
waiting for bim, and ready to go out. What 
was intended, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and was not 


* Jacob’s Lives of Dramatic Poets. 

{This play was printed first-in 8vo, and after- 
wards in 12mo, the fifth edition. 

+ See the Plain Dealer. 
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retired to a private room. Sir Richard then | 
inform him, that he intended to publish a) 
pamphlet, and that he had desired him to | 
come thither that he might write for him. | 
They soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard 
dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner 
that had been ordered was put upon the table. 
Savage was surprised at the meanness of the 
entertainment, and after some hesitation 
ventured to ask for wine, which sir Richard, 
not without reluctance, ordered to be 
brought. They then finished their dinner, 
and proceeded to their pamphlet, which they 
concluded in the afternoon. 


over, and expected that sir Richard would 
call for the reckoning, and return home; but 
his expectations deceived him, for sir Rich- 
ard told him, that he was without money, and 
that the pamphlet must be sold before the 
dinner could be paid for; and Savage was 


oaae . ° ° . i 
willing to inquire, but immediately seated | 


/ 
himself with sir Richard; the coachman was |; 
ordered to drive and they hurried with the iH 
utmost expedition to Hyde-park corner, | 


where they stopped at a petty tavern, and} 


Mr. Savage then imagined his task was || 


bailiffs who had introduced themselves with 
an execution, and whom, since he could not 
send them away, he had thought it conve- 
nient to embellish with liveries, that they 
might do him credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted at the expedi- 
ent, and, by paying the debt, discharged their 
attendance, having obliged sir Richard to 
promise that they should never again find ~ 
him graced with a retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality; and 
perhaps many of the misfortunes, which the 
want of those virtues brought upon him in 
the following parts of his life, might be 





| justly imputed to so unimproving an exam- 
| ple. i 
Nor did the kindness of sir Richard end 
in common favours. He proposed to have 

established him in some settled scheme of 
| life, and to have contracted a kind of alliance 
| with him, by marrying him to a natural 
| daughter, on whom he intended to bestow a 
| thousand pounds. But though he was always 

lavish of future bounties, he conducted his 





therefore obliged to go and offer their new 


then returned home, having retired that doy 





the pamphlet only to discharge his reckon- 
|ing. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally 
uncommon, which, though it has no relation 
to his life, ought to be preserved. Sir 
Richard Steele having one day invited to his 


| quality, they were surprised at the nunber 


mony, one of them inquired of sir Richa 











production to sale for two guineas, which | 
with great difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard | 


seldom able to keep his promises, or exe- 
cute his own intentions; and as he was never 
able to raise the sum which he had offered, 


. 
| affairs in such a manner, that he was very 
j 


| the marriage was delayed. In the mean 


only to avoid his creditors, and composed | 


time he was informed, fhat Mr. Savage had - 


| ridiculed him; by which he was so much 


| which he had paid bim, and never afierwards 
| admitted him to his house. 


|house a great number of persons of the first | 
of liveries which surrounded the table; and H 


after dinner, when wine and mirth had set | 
them free from the observation of rigid cere? | 


exasperated, that he withdrew the aliowance 


4 


| It is not indeed unlikely that Savage 
| might, by his imprucdence, expose himself. 
to the malice of a tale bearer; for his patron 
| had many foliies, which, as his discernment 
easily discovered, his imagination might 
sometimes incite him to mention Ago ludi- 
crously. A litde knowledge oftlie world is 
sufficient to discover that such weakness is 


how such an expensive train of domestics | very common, and that there are few “who 
could be consistent with his fortune. Sir|do not sometimes, in the wotoupess of 
Richard very frankly {éonfessed, that they thoughtless mirth, or the heat of transient 
were fellows of whom%he would very wil- } resentment, speak of their friends and bene. 
lingly be rid. And Bei..g then asked why he | factors with Icyity and contempt, though in 
did not discharge them, declared they were | their cooler moments they want neither 
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*ense of their kindness, nor reverence for 
their virtue. The fault, therefore, of Mr. } 
Savage was rather negligence than ingrati- 
tude; but sir Richard must likewise be ac- 
quitted of severity, for who is there that can } 
patiently bear contempt from one whom he | 
has relieved and supported, whose establish- 
ment he has laboured, and whose interest he | 
has promoted? i 

He was again abandoned to fortune, with- | 
out any other friend than Mr. Wilkes; a man | 
who, whatever were his abilities or skill as | 
an actor, deserves at least to be remember- | 
ed for his virtues, which are not often to be | 
found in the world, and perhaps less often in | 
his profession than in others. To be humane, | 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree 
of merit in any case; but those qualities de- | 
serve still greater praise, when they are | 
found in that condition, which makes almost | 
every other man, for whatever reason, con- i 
temptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and | 
brutal. | 

As Mr. Wilkes was one of those to whom | 
calamity seldom complained without relief, } 
he naturally took an unfortunate wit into his || 
protection, and not only assisted him in any 
casual distress, but continued an equal and 
steady kindness to the time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother* fifty pounds, and a 
promise of one hundred and fifty more; but 
it was the fate of this unhappy man, that few 
promises of advantage to him were per- 
formed. His mother was infected among 
others with the general madness of the 
South Sea traffic; and, having deen disap- 





what perhaps nothing but the prospect of 
sudden affluence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the 
friendship of Mr. Wilkes, he was conse- 
quently an assiduous fequenter of theatres; 
and in a short time the amusements of the 
stage took such possession of his mind, that 
he never was absent from a play in several 
years. 

This constant attendance naturally pro- 
cured him the acquaintance of the players, 
and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who 
was so much pleased with his conversations 
and touched with his misfortunes, that she al- 
lowed him a settled pension of fifty pounds 


tala do 
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that he never saw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the scenes. 
At her death he endeavoured to show his 


| am 
upon those parents who murder their infants 
is well known, nor has its justice ever been 
contested; but ifthey deserve death who de. 


| would only have revived those faults which 
| his natural equity did: not allow him to think 


| opportunity of mentioning her, but celebrates 


| her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an 


| even in this been too lavish of his praise. 


dicated any particular performance to her 





gratitude in the most decent manner, by 
wearing mourning as for a mother; but did 
not celebrate her in elegies, because he 
knew that too great profusion of praise 


less, because they were committed by one 
who favoured him; but of which, though his | 
virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, | 
his gratitude would not suffer him to pro- 
long the memory, or diffuse the censure. 
In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an 











excellence which none ever denied her: this 
is the only encomium with which he has 
rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he has 


He seems to have thought, that never to 
mention his benefactress would have an ap- 
pearance of ingratitude, though to have de- 


memory would only have betrayed an offi- 
cious partiality, that, without exalting her 
character, would have depressed his own. 
He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. 
Wilkes, the advantage ofa benefit, on which 
occasions he often received uncommon 
marks of regard and compassion; and was 
once told by the duke of Dorset, that it was 
just to consider him as an injured noblemati, 
and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themselves obliged, without solicita- 
tion, to take every opportunity of supporting 
him by their countenance and patronage. 
But he had generally the mortification to 
hear that the whole interest of his mother 
was employed to frustrate his applications, 
and that she never left any expedient un- 


a 


possibility of supporting life. The same dis- 
position she endeavoured to diffuse among 
all those over whom nature or fortune gave 
her any influence, and indeed succeeded too 


tried, by which he might be cut off from the |} 


stroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
severe enough for her who forbears to de- 
stroy him only to inflict sharper miseries 
upon him; who prolongs his life only to 
make him miserable; and who exposes him, 
without care, and without pity, to the malice of 
oppression, the caprices of chance, and the 
temptations of poverty; who rejoices to see 
him overwhelmed with calamities; and, 
when his own industry, or the charity of 
others, has enabled him to rise for a short 
time above his miseries, plunges him again 
into his former distress? 

The kindness of his friends not affording 
him any constant supply, and the prospect 
of improving his fortune by enlarging his 
acquaintance necessarily leading him to 
places of expense, he found it necessary to* 
endeavour once more at dramatic poetry, 
for which he was now better qualified by a 
more extensive knowledge, and longer ob- 
servation. But being unsuccessful in comedy, 
though rather for want of opportunities than 
genius, he resolved now to try whether he 
should not be more fortunate in exhibiting 
tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject 
was that of sir Thomas Overbury; a story 
well adapted to the stage, though perhaps 
not far enough removed from the present 
age, to admit properly the fictions necessary 
to complete the plan: for the mind, which 
naturally loves truth, is always most offend- 
ed with the violation of those truths of which 
we are most ceriain; and we of course con- 


'ceive those facts most certain, which ap- 


proach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tradegy, 
which, if the circumstances in which he 
wrote it be considered, will afford at once 
an uncommon psoof of strength of genius, 
and evenness of mind, of a serenity not to be 
ruffied, and an imagination not to be sup- 
pressed. 





well in her design; but could not always pro- 
pagate her effrontry with her cruelty, for 
some of those, whom she incited against 
him, were ashamed of their own conduct, 
and boasted of that ielicf which they never 
gave him. =, 








a year, which was during her life regularly 
a this act of generosity may receive its 
due praise, and that the good actions of Mrs. 
Oldfield may not be sullied by her general 
character, it is proper to mention what Mr. 
Savage often declared in the strongest terms, 


* This I write upon the credit of the author of 







In this censure I do not indiscriminately 
involve all his relations; for he has mention- 
ed with gratitude the humanity of one lady, 
whose name I am now unable to recollect, 
and to whom therefore I caanot pay the 
praises which she deserves for having acted 
well in opposition to influence, precept, and 
example. 


During a considerable part of the time in 
which he was employed upon this perform- 
ance, he was without lodging, and _ often 
without meat, nor had he any other conve- 
niencies for study than the fields or the 
street allowed him; there he used to walk 
and form his speeches, and afterwards step 
into a shop, beg for a few moments the use 
of the pen and ink, and write down what he 
had composed, upon paper which he had 
picked up by accident. 

(To be continued.) 
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his life, which was published 1727. 
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The punishment which our laws inflict 








The longest life is a lingering death. 


‘ * In 1724. 
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LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 

THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
M. DUPORTAIL, 


Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 


Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life of the late 
COUNT PULASKI 
Continued, 

I now beheld the Tartar’s eyes sparkle 
with fury, and therefore recalled to his me- 
mory the promise he had made me, that he 
would not give way to his passion. 

Undoubtedly! but this man wearies out 
the patience of a favourite of our prophet! 
I am but a robber!—Yet Pulaski, I repeat 
it to you again, that it is my command that 
Lovzinski espouse your daughter. By my 
sabre, he has fairly gained her; but for him 
she had been burnt last night. 

But for him! 

Yes, behold those ruins; there stood a 
tower in that place; it was on fire, and no 
person dared to ascend it: he, however, 
mounted the stair-case, attended by Boleslas 
—and they saved your daughter? 

Was my daughter in that tower? 

Yes, that hoary villain had confined her 
there—tbat hoary villain, who attempted te 
violate her!—Some of you must relate the 
whole to him; but make haste, as it is ne- 
cessary that he should decide it instantly: 
I have business elsewhere, for I do not in- 
tend that your militia® should surprise me 
here: it is otherwise in the plains; there I 
should laugh at them. 

While Titsikan ordered the rich booty 
which he had taken, to be stowed in little 
covered waggons, Lodoiska, informed her 
father of the crimes of Dourlinski, and min- 
gled the recital of our affection so aiiiully 
with the history of our misfortunes, taut na- 
ture and gratitude at one and the same time 
besieged the heart of Pulaski. 

Affected in the most lively manner with 
the misfortunes of his daughter, and semsibiec 
of the important services which I had ren- 
dered her: he embraced Lodoiska, and at 
length behoiding me without resentmeut, he 
seemed to wait impatiently for an opportu- 
nity to be reconciled to me. 

O Pulaski! I exclaimed, you whom heaven 
hath left me on purpose to console me for 
the loss of the best of iathers: you for 
whom I have au equal friendship and vene- 
ration: why hast thou condemned thy chil- 
dren unheard? Why hast thou supposed a 


* The troops stationed on purpose to watch over 


‘the safety of the frontiers of Podolia and Volhinia, 


and preserve them from the iacursions of the Tar- 
tars, are called Quartuaires. 
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man who adores thy daughter, guilty of the 
most horrible treason? 


Pa) 








When my vows were offered up in favour 
of that prince who now fills the throne, | 
swear to you, Pulaski, by her whom I love 
so tenderly, that I looked upon his elevation 
to be an event highly auspicious to the hap- 
piness, the safety, and the prosperity of my 
country. 

The misfortunes which my youth did not 
foresee, thy experience had anticipated: but 
because I have been wanting in prudence, 
ought you to accuse me of perfidy? Ought 
you to have reproached me for loving my 
friend? Can you now look upon it as a crime, 
that I still give him my esteem? For the 
three last months, I have beheld the misfor- 
tunes of my country in the same point of view 
as yourself; like you I have mourned over 
them; but I am sure that the king is still 
ignorant of their extent, and I shail go to 
Warsaw on purpose to inform him of all that 
I have seen. 

Pulaski here interrupts me:—lIt is not 
there that you ought to repair: you tell me 
that M. de P. is not informed of the wrongs 
done to his native country, and I believe you; 
but whether he is acquainted with, or whe- 
ther he is entirely ignorant of them, is now 
but of little consequence. Insolent foreigners, 
cantoned throughout our provinces, strive to 
maintain themselves in the republic, even 
against the king, whom they have caused to 











be elected. It is no longer in the power of 
an impotent or a mal-content king, to chase 
the Russians from my country! 

Let us trust only to ourselves, Lovzinski; 
and let us either avenge our country, or die 
in her defence. 1 have assembled 4000 noble 
Poles in the palatine of Lublin, who wait but 
for the return of their general to march 
against the Russians, follow me to my camp 
—on this condition I am your friend, and 
my daughter shall be your wife. 

Pulaski, I am ready to obey you: I swear 
to follow your fortunes, and to participate in 
your dangers. And think not that it is Lo- 
doiska alone who has extracted from me 
this oath: I love my country as much as I 
adore thy daughter; I swear by her, and be- 
fore you that the enemies of the republic 
have always been, and shall never cease to 
be mine: I swear that I will spill the very 
last drop of my blood, to chase those fo- 
reigners out of Poland, who reign there in 
ihe name of its king! 

Embrace me, Lovzinski! I now recognise 
you; | adopt you for my son-in-law.—My 
children, all our misfortunes are at an end. 

Pulaski desiredame to unite my hand to 
Lodoiska’s, in token of our union; and we 
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were embracing the brave. palatine at the 
very moment that Titsikan re-entered. 
Good, good! exclaims the chieftain: this 
is what I wished; I am fond of marriages. — 
Father, I shall instantly order you to be un- 
bound. ‘ 

By my sabre! adds the Tartar, while his 
followers were cutting the cords with which 
the hands and fect of Pulaski were tied: by 
my sabre! I shall do a noble action, but it 
will cost me a world of wealth. Two gran- 
dees of Poland! a beautiful maiden! They 
would have produced me a large ransom. 

Titsikan, such a thought is not worthy of 
you! says Pulaski, interrupting him. 

No! no: rejoins the Tartar, it is a mere 
reflection only—it is one of those ideas which 
a robber cannot prevent—My brave and 
unfortunate friends, I demand nothing from 
you—~nay, more, you shall not retire on foot; 
I have some charming horses, with which IE 
intend to present you. And, for this lady, if 
you please, I will give you a litter, on which 
I myself has been carried for these last ten 
or twelve days. This young man here had 
given me such a wound, that I’could no 
longer sit on horse-back. The litter is indeed 
a bad one, clumsily constructed, by means of 
branches of trees; but I have nothing except 
that, or a little covered waggon, to offer you, 
| choose whichever of them you please. 
| Inthe mean time, Douwrlinski, who had 
not as yet uttered a single word, remained 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, while 
an air of consternation was spread over his 
countenance. 

Unworthy friend, says Pulaski to him, 
how could you so cruelly abuse the confi- 
dence I reposed in you? Were you not afraid 
to expose yourself to my resentment? What 
demon blinded you? 

Love, replies Dourlinski, an outrageous 
love! You, perhaps, do not comprehend to 
what excess the passions may hurry on a 
man, violent and jealous by nature. This 
frightful example, however ought to teach 
you, that a daughter charming as yours, is a 
treasure which one ought not to entrust to 
any person. ; 

Pulaski, I have, indeed, merited your 
hatred; but I am still worthy of your pity. 
I.have rendered myseif exceedingly cuipa- 
ble; but you behold me cruelly punished. I 
lose, in one single day, my rank, my riches, 
my honour, my liberty! more than all suis, Z 
lose thy daughter... ya 

O, Lodoiskss‘Tovely maiden, whom I hav 
so mu utraged, will you deign to forget 
my @ersecutions, your danger, and yours, 
grief? will you deign to grant me a gene 
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Ah! if there are no crimes which a sincere 
Trepevtance cannot expiate, Lodoiska, I am 
no longer criminal. 1 would I were able, at 
the price of my blood, to redeem those tears 
which I have occasioned you to shed. Amidst 
the horfible state to which Dourlinski is 
about to be. reduced, shall he not be per- 
mitted to carry with him the consoling re- 
collection of having heard you tell him, that 
he is no longer odious to you! 

Too amiable, and, until this present mo- 
ment, too unfortunate maiden, however great 
my wrongs may have been in regard to you, 
1 have it in my power, to repair them all by 
meavs of a single world—advance—approach 
me—I have a secret which can only be en- 
trusted to your private ear: it is exceedingly 
important. that it should be revealed to you. 

Lodoiska, without the least dread, now 
leaves my side, and advances towards him 


























without the least distrust. 

At that very moment I beheld a poniard 
glittering in the hand of Dourlinski. 

I precipitated myself upon him. It was too! 
late; for I could only*parry the second thrust; 
and the lovely Lodoiska, wounded immedi- 
ately above the left breast, had already fallen 
senseless at the feet of Titsikan! 

Pulaski, furious at the horrid treason, 
drew his.sabre as quick as lightning, on pur- 
pose to avenge his daughter’s fate. 

’ No! no! exclaimed the Tartar, at the same 
time withholding his arm: you are about to 
make this wretch suffer too gentle a death! 

It is well, says the infamous assassin, ad- 
dressing himseif to me, and at the same time, 
contemplating his victim with a cruel joy. 
Lovzinski, you appeared but now eager to 
be united with Lodoiska; why do you not 
follow her? Go, my too happy rival, go and 
accompany your mistress to the tomb! Let 
























them prepare my punishment; it will appear 
pleasant to me: I leave you to tormenis no 
less cruel, and infinitely longer than mine. 
Dourlinski was not allowed to utter an- 
other senience, for the Tartars rushed in 
upon him, and threw him in the midst of the 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXVI. 

Before Lproceed further I must call to your re- 
membrance what | have often said that I do not 
rocan religion.whayl speek of bigotry. Superstition 
fs Ure greatest-enemy to yekgion. Let the first ob- 
ject of your heart and soul be tri orality- 
Cambeli’s 0 “YU, Ee. 
which has no doubt 


geen observed by many, that there is noe 
Set upon which air 
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all important one of religion. To this day 1 
is examined with that kind of fearful cau- 
tion with which a man may be supposed to 
look into a labyrinth filled with lions, fearful 
each moment of being rushed upon, and de- 
livered to their fury. To add to the common 
will of retaining this vast eoncern “ in clouds 
and thick darkness,” the obliging editors of 
our general prints, lock up their presses 
irom the approach of candour and honesty, 
and in the proud preeminence of aristocratic 
authority refusing admittance to the huinbie 
surmises of reason, like “ fools and cowards 
sit safe upin power, and lord it uncontrolied 
above their betters.” 

Reieased from the indignity of this con- 
straint, holding respect for the religion’ of 
reason only, it is my present intention to 
draw the line of partition between religion 
and bigotry. To do this it is not necessary 
to refer to the obscure pages of remote his- 
tory, for although we may often find in- 
stances of magnanimity in the untutored 
barbarian, we will more frequently find him 
guilty of actions ferocious and*cruel, more 
accordant with their reign of superstition, 
but yet unable to enter into the list of argu- 
ments. In the prosecution of this whole 
series it has not been our practice to carry 
the reader back into unimportant researches, 
but to exercise our strength in, and to cail 
their attention to the plain and unadorned 
principles of rationality. To place this sub- 
ject then at once upon its proper footing, 
what should we think of a man who unen- 
lightened, and unwilling to become enlight- 
ened, looks upon it as a most sacred duty, 
the violation of which would subject him to 
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For such persons as | have just examin- 
ed I really feel much pity, because they are 

most commonly so obstinate as to shut their 
ears against the eloquence of phiiosophy, 
and so clamorous as to overpower calm and 
dispassionate discussion. The latter is all 
that we presume to wield, and the fanatic by 
setting uside the capability of human reason, 
disarms us ai once of our weapon, and leaves 
us without any meahs of defence, while he 
pours upon us a volicy of human humble- 
ness amidst the grimaces of human pride, 
and overpowers us with the unfair and cow- 
ardly attacks of mysterious antiquity. 

I have heard it declared from the pulpit, 
by I believe a good man, that it was his 
opinion the untutored and unenlightened 
savages would all be subject to the confia- 
gration of eternity, merely because their 
modes of worship were different from his. 
Among the myriads’ of human beings thus 
piously devoted to torment were included 
the Hindoos, than whom there perhaps ex- 
ists not on earth a people more fervent in 
their zeal, nor more sincere in the protesta- 
tions of their religion. ‘hey are supersti- 
tious because they have been taught super- 
stition as a duty, but for a peaceable deport- 
ment and friendly intercourse with each 
, other, and for a strict adherence in living up 
to the doctrines of their worship, they yield 
the palm to none. ‘To enter deeply into this 
subject is not my present purpose, yet I 
cannot but lament that the ministers of a’ 
religion so fraught with undeniable proofs 

of divine origin, so noble in theory, and so 

heavenly in effects as that of Christ, should 

so far forget one of its fundamental princi- 





everlasting torment, to attend church two or 


the helpless and the poor, turns from them 
with contempt. I am not one of those who 
would brand this man with the name of hypo- 
crite, because however difficult it may be to 
reconcile I believe it possible that persons 
of this kind often think themselves doing 
right. Their ideas concerning religion: are 
confined to the mere external ceremonies, 
which from the time of the innumerable 
gods and goddesses of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, &c. have been handed down to' us 
with different degrees of modification, till 
they are reduced to their present form. 
Very numerous are the persons who stile 
themselves christians, and who are christians, 
as to belief, that think nothing necessary to 
carry them safely into the regions of ever- 
lasting happiness but a participation in what 
is termed the Lord’s supper; while with 
equal sincerity avd zeal they devote all the 
unfortunate wretches who dv not partake of 








Mohinased we have had so lit 
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it, to the darkest horrors of destruction. 


three times a week, yet when applied to by | 


ples, charity, as to devote to ruin men who 
think not like themselves. They are carried 
| away by a mistaken zeal, and while they de- 
| nounce ali others as positively wrong they 
forget the possibility of their being in an 
error, and fully prove the disagreeable and 
| anhappy truth, that 
«* All men think all men mortals but themselves.” 
Ufipleasant as it is to the man of consi- 
deration, that these men are so apt to de- 
nounce different beliefs it is still more dis- 
tressing that so little forbearance should >be 
exercised towards each other, who think 
alike and who in the same holy worship dif- 
fer only in manner. This may be denomi- 
nated bigotry in its most contracted sense; 
and whilever the same disregard to every 
body’s opinion but our own is in such pre- 
valence, that religion which is founded on a 
pure and unsullied revercuce tor God, that 
religion which ivregoes every thing bui un- 
corrupted virtue, | fear is too litte known. 
I need not say that externai ceremony has 



























no connection with it whatever, and that he 
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only is a geod man in the full sense of the 
word, who reveres his God; who lives In 
honourable friendship with his neighbour; 
and the pfactice of morality stedfast and un- 
deviating; who looks upon those of different 
persuasions with a sincere wish that if he 
be right they may join his doctrine, but if 
they be right that he may join theirs; who is 
liberal in abundance as to his means, to the 
needy, and who visits the deserted sick, and 
comfort the broken hearted. Such a man 
puts the gloominess of superstition at defi- 
ance; such aman is a man of virtue. 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
— or 
For the Repertory. 

Vices, though of the most trivial kind, 
when we permit them to have an uncontrol- 
ed dominion over us, are never afterwards 
effectually subdued. When young and inex- 
perienced we cannot have a correct idea of 
yice or virtue, and by this means we become 
accustomed to henious crimes. As we ad- 
vance in life, they are then discovered to be 
of that class which ought to have been im- 
mediately suppressed, and to have rendered 
them entirely ineffectual in gaining an as- 
cendancy over us. If this has not been done, 
we afterwards feel to our loss the result of 
hot adopting this wise method. We also see 
that they will require more perseverance and 
industry in our riper years to root out of us 
those injurious and destructive habits which 
we contract by pursuing them, when in our 
younger. 

Among the most leading of this descrip- 
tion we will find that we receive a perma- 
nent injury from anger. We have instilled 
in our hearts every sentiment of tenderness 
and feeling, and all the emotions of stronger 
passions. The former are susceptible of be- 
ing rendered more so, for man is naturally 
prone to imbibe and cherish all the humane 
sentiments which are characteristic of a so- 
cial and effectionate heart. [tis open to those 
generous ideas which render it capable of 
supporting with distinction the superiority 
which it bears overother parts of the animal 
creation. The latter we also encourage and 
fee] more sensibly the effects which are de- 
rived from them. Anger occasions more <is- 
tress and inquietude in our minds than any 
other of thosé violent passions. It deprives 

us of the means of reflection, confounds and 
deranges our thoughts, and entirely prevents 
us from giving attéption to the dictates of 
feeling or compassion. It produces mischiefs 
both to ourselves and to those with whom 
we ussociate. bes 

Anger is seen in various degrees among 
mankind. In some we will observe the 


Man when guided solely by anger gener- 


cumstances which are peculiarly trying to 
their dispositions and especially under mis- 
fortunes, which in others we see all those 
violent passions, which they can possibly pos- 
sess, reign in every action. These may be 
the means of destroying that love and effec- 
tion for his species, it may perhaps perplex 
and confound him in his arrangements with 
the world, and it entirely unfits him from 
any moral or social duty. This must be as- 
cribed to the various natures of man. Nature 
has granted to some stronger and warmer 
passions than to others, and which are easily 
ruffed and increased by any disagreeable 
event. Man is naturally apt to obey the dic- 
tates of these passions. To suppress and to 
conquer them it is necessary that industry 
and a persevering temper should be united. 
But to some it is almost impossible that they 
should succeed in the attempt, for they are 
so different’ in their constitutions and cir- 
cumstances that they are unable to restrain 
their impetuosity of temper. This is often 
increased in their various professions in life 
by circumstances which have a tendency to 
paralyze and ultimately to incapacitate them 








| covering his intrigues and machinations. 





in their further efforts. We must also re- 
gard the climate and the country in which 
they live. These so shape and are so con- 
genial to their tempers that it would be 
wholly useless for them to attempt checking 
those violent bursts of passion which have 
such uncontrolled sway over ‘them. Many 
nations in the world may be ranked among 
those who are characterised by this very 
cause. The imperious. demands of passion 
avethere most scrupulously obeyed, andvari- 
ous circumstances which often take place, 
tend to rouse all those furious swellings of 
the soul, which bid defiance to any efforts 
that the mind might make to check their 
alarming progress. They overthrow every 
obstacle which may be made to stop them, 
while they banish from their breast every 
noble sentiment. 


ally directs his fury against the objects of 
his resentment. It prompts him to revenge 
and malice in the highest degree, while all 
the rage of rancourand hatred are roused in 
his breaste He endeavours to destroy that 
person who has been so unfortunate as to 
become lis enemy, and he uses every arti- 
fice and device to effect his insidious de- 
signs. But instead of having the pleasure of 
seeing his intended victim brooding over the 
horrors of his situation, we have often per- 
ceived his intentions frustrated and himself 
receive the injury which was designed for 
others. Instead of accomplishing the destruc- 
tion of those which Le so confidently expect- 








greatest composure and serenity under cir- 
























he intended for his enemies fallen upon him? 
self. It most usually happens that anger’ 
brings upon a man greater injury than what 
it does upon him whom he had been endea- 
vouring to affect. It blinds him in attempt- 
ing to put into execution his wicked plans, 
and thus lays open the way to others of dis 


Thus it often is that anger never succeeds’ 
in ruining those, against whom it may have 
entertained and cherished a trivial cause o- 
enmity which the unoffending victim of its, 
hatred never intended to be given. 
Individuals have often sustained great and 
irreparable injury from anger. We have 
often times offended friends by it, and if they 
should have been of a similar temper, a re- 
conciliation would never have taken place. _ 
Some trifling thing which has been construed 

as an insult but which was never designed, 

has converted the warmest friends into the - 
most inveterate foes. Irritable tempers, and 
which have been rendered more so by ad- 
versity, have often endangered the peace and 
tranquility of many. To give offence and 
thus to prevent any social intercourse from 
being any longer kept up, have been the 
evil consequences of an ungovernable mind 

It has destroyed friendship and it has been 
instrumental in awakening foolish prejudices, i 
and suspicions among the most social class 

of mankind. It has betrayed us into a “ thous | 
sand follies” which have excited the derision’ ’ 
and contempt of those with whom we may 
be acquainted, whether upon intimate or | 
distant terms, 

What a picture does anger present! How 
numerous and injurious are its consequences! 
‘How dangerous to ourselves, to our families, 
and to our friends! But could we see the | 
soul when all the torrents of passion burst 
upon it, when all the impetuous assaults ate 
made upon it by those furious gusts of a 
distracted mind, what a sight would we bes 
hold! It is the mind which is harrowed up 
with all the paroxysms of anger which flow 
from it. It is the mind which feels in the 
most sensible degree all the ungovernable 
and unrestrained effofts, which pussion hur- 
ried on by revenge makes to effect its 
atrocious designs. It is the mind that must 
sink under the aggravated burden of crimes 
which it is obliged to bear, and it is the 
mind which is making rapid strides to itg# 


own destruction. VERUS, 
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For the Repertory. 
NITROUS OXIDE GAs. 
Mr. Editor, 
T am acurious old fish and boast as much 














ed, we have often seen the miseries which 


curiosity as any Woman you ever sawydh 
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or read of, and in consequence determined 
upon a visit to that potent discoverer of la- 
tent “ springs and principles,” nitrous oxide 
gas. T am about to offer my observations 
upon this visit and Iam convinced you will 
think this chemical] discovery of great utility 
to mankind. I am too modest to say how it 
operated upon me, lest you should think me 
to vain. When I went home I retired to rest 
with my head full of the wonderful proper- 
R ties of this gas and the following dream was 
} the consequence. 

»  Methought I had crept into a corner of 
the reom in which this gas was exhibited, 


} pany. The first person who inhaled it, was 
a little old man of about eighty; who seemed 
on the brink of the grave for l,e could scarcely 
stand, and the furrows of time had drawn his 
b face something in the shape of a hatchet. 
} The moment he received the gas, anxiety 
f and terror overspread his shrivelled visage, 
) he seized hold ef his pockets, and rushing 
F into the street, he ran home, crying all the 
| way, “ My money, my money, O! my mo- 
ney!” : 

“QO! the despicable old man!” cricd Miss 
; Amour, “ give me the gas, I am certain no 
F such passion as that will come from me!” 

f She inhaled and such an uproar and con- 
‘fusion succeeded as I had before no concep- 
tion of. The men endeavoured to escape, 
but she flew so rapidly from one to the other 


i inhaled her breath and their cheeks glow- 
fed with the fervour of her kisses.” The 
Rother ladies sat covered with crimson, for 


‘dream, was directed entirely towards the 
brale part of the audience. 
effect of the gas retired and sensible of what 
she had done, Miss Amour fled in confusion, 
venting maledictions upon what had betray- 
ed her “ruling passion.” 
) Mrs. Clatter and Bobby Fungus next ap- 
plied for the gas. The iormer was confident 
there was ho virtue in it and the latter swore, 
tab his vitals, if it was’nt all a hoax. They 
rank. Mercy on me! how,/ startedin my sleep 
ht the noise that succeeded. Bobby began to 
srabble about his Kut, tor whom he had 
Hought amanmoth curicle drawn by Canada 
onics, and Mrs. Ciatter’s tongue went fas- 
ser than a windmill ina burricane and made 
bs much noise too. During the existence of 
her volubility, 1 dont suppose there were 
three persons of her acquaintance that es- 
paped the venom of her scandal, and charac- 
fer was as lite thought of by her as gold 
ust by an Indian. However the exhilerating 
quality ccased to operate, and Mrs. Clatter 
‘isely held her tongue, while Bobby Fungus 





and unseen beheld its effects upon the com- | 


| 
| 
| 
embracing and kissing each, that they "a 





‘Miss Amour’s intention, methought in ine 


At length the | 


had become bang up damme, and tumbled 
dead drunk upon the floor. 

Mr. Prodigal had no sooner inhaled the 
gas, than he rushed into the street with his 
| purse in his hand, and seemed to be mea- 
suring the distance to his house by dropping 
guineas about a foot apart, but the little 
gentleman whom I had first seen, followed, 
in a very uncivil manner, and with avarice- 
| ous haste, picked up every guinea that Pro- 
digal threw away. 
| ‘These area few of the characters which | 
/beheld, Mr. Editor, but to describe the 
‘whole would occupy too much time and pa- 
per; but I must mention the curious medley 
that followed: Dicky Dactyle, having taken 
ithe potion fancied himself quafiing the 
‘stream of Helicon and began scribbling 
| heroics. Laurence Lapstone fell to heel tap- 
ping, and Sam Snip no sooner took the gas 











| 
| 
| gus and began stitching a foolscap. The 
|| clatter, Mr. Editor, of the different occupa- 
tons which the the gas drew into operation, 
| viz. poets, cobblers, taylors, milliners, jein- 
| ers, wheelrights, blacksmiths, sailors and a 
| thousand others too numerous to mention, 
awoke me and I assure you the sound still 
rings in my ears. Yours, &c. 


QUILLET QUIZ, ESQ. 


ti 





For the Repertory. 
THE WOES OF YOUTH. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
CANTO Il. 


| YOUTH. 


“ Patience! say’st thou? ’tis a notion, 
And cannot exert is feign; 

Nor allay the wild commotion 
Of the frenzy-tortured brain. 


Stanger, hear what T shall say, 
Hear me tell my state forlorn, 

Then will patience melt away 
Like the filmy mists of morn. 

Henry lived our mension near, 
He that | so truly loved, 

He that was to me so dear, 
And a wily villain proved. 





O! he was so fair of form, 
Had a countenance so mild, 
| That he seem’d in friendship warm 
| Nature’s unassuming child. 
‘\ 

| But in graced politeness’ school 
| Had his manners been refined, 
And by its detested rule 

All my joys he undermined. 


Dear Maria, free from art, 
Fell to flattery curst, a prey; 
It has rived with wo my heart, 
It has snatch’d her life away. 





For did oft repentant tears 


Urging guilt, her bosom laye, 





than he sunk cross legged upon Bobby Fun- | 
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Till she fell midst writhing fears, 
Doom’d to fill an early grave. 


O! that was a shock of fate 
Few of men are born to know, 
Turning friendship into hate, 


Love, to soul-annoying wo. A 
By that shock a friend I lost, 

Vice his hideous front reveal’d, . 
In it, with affection crost, 

Virtue perish’d, reason reel’d. C 
O! would reason ne’er return, 

Would my mind be darken‘d still, ' 
Would her holy lamp ne’er burn, 

Nor my soul her beamings fill. j 
1 should then be dead to feeling, 

Closing observation’s eyes, , 
And my thought no woes concealing, 

Ne’er would shrink at terror’s cries. 
But as now, a lucid gleam 7 

Holds o’er me a moment’s sway, 
Then at once withdraws the beam, 

Driven by swarthy wo away. 


Yes! to thee all hail, distraction, 
Spread o’er me thy shadowy wing, 

But for me hast thou attraction, 
Round me all thy horrors fling.” 


POET. 
Do not thus, I pray thee, mourn, 
Do not, youth, all hope resign, 
Yet unto thee may return, 
Reason and her rays divine. 


Yet may’st thou to joy awaken, 
Yet may hope tbat path illume, 

Which in dimness was mistaken, 
And dispel disaster’s gloom. 


Yet may fortune prove propitious, 
And relax her close knit frown, 
Yet may bliss, and love delicious, 
Thee, and all thy wishes crown. 


Wo sat brooding on his brow, 
Round he cast a beamless stare, 
Then he murmur’d deep and low, 


YOUTH.- 
“ No, for me there’s but despair. 


I had parents; they were kind, 

Nor could they yield comfort’s store, 
Comfort @ can never find, 

They, alas! are nuw no more. 


Now when startled thought has rest, 
Oft 1 pray each hallow’d shade, 
To forgive their son disirest, 
Who their counsels disobey’d. 


Now their images arise, 
And in fancy’s train they move, 
Now I hear their anxious sighs, 
As they pray for him they love. 


Thousand opening scenes appear, 
When their words Liaugh’d to scorn, 
Oft I shed the burning tear, 
Ard in keen repentance mourn. 


When these objects strike my view, 
O! I feel their sad control, 

And with sorrow’s pau hue 
Do they sicken o’er my soul. 














ee 


But canst thou fair comforts give? 
Youth yet flushes o’er thy cheek, 
Man, dost thou midst pleasures live 
Pure and changeless?—stranger, speak.” 


POET: 





As to happiness, my friend, 

That we musi not look for here, 
Nor until our souls ascend ; 

To a more delightful sphere. 


Comfort we can never know, 
Pure and free from all alloy, 


But must take some ruffling wo | 


With our calmest draughts of joy. 


All of peace these scenes afford 


In dependence on that Lord, 
On that ruler of the skies, 


At whose word this ball of earth 
Ended chaos’ mighty strife, 

Call’d by whose command to birth 
Systems roll’d with instant life. 
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In religion’s precept lies, | 
| 


If in him we put our trust, 

Though some pangs we still must share, 
We will find that he is just, 

He will save us from despair. 

YOUTH. 

* O! these feelings hope avow, 

Throbs tumultuous swells my breast, 
Yet will I to virtue bow, 

Yet my soul be soothed to rest. 


O! thy words have proved a balm, 
To the stripes of sorrow’s rod, 
They my mind have lull’d to calm, 

And I now will trust in God. 


Fair religion, shed thy ray, 
Thou alone canst soften wo, 
Chace these gloomy fears away, 
Through my soul let virtue flow. 


Then in paths of bliss Pll rove, 
Then will I disaster quell, 
Then will I thy pleasures prove, 

Man of happiness, farewell.” ( Withdraws 
POET. 
Man of happiness! ah, no! 
{ have too, been scorn’d by care, 
I have been a prey to wo, 
I allured by cupici’s snare. 


But thy sorrows keener, youth, 
More thy startled mind pursue; 

Yet 1 sigl’d o’er blooming truth, 
Once I loved a virgin too. 


Nor shail thy Maria sleep 
Unobserved in nature’s ring, 

I upon her grave will weep, 
I her mournful dirge will sing. 


I her errors will deplore 
In true sorrow’s artless lays, 
T upon the air will pour 
From my harp her virtue’s praise. 


Nor will 1 unfeeling say, 
That no mercy she can gain, 
But for guilty years must pay 
An eternity of pain. 


Sooner let me think her placed 
In the fair and holy skies, 
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Where by pardoning mercy graced | 
In her soul no terrors rise. ! 
Yes! it is her fate I wail, | 
No rash curse will I bestow, | 


*Tis compassion breathes the tale, 
Breathes the hapless tale of wo. 


DIRGE OF MARIA. } 


Youthful wert thou, fair Maria, } 


Thousand living charms bedeck’d thee, 
Could not beauty’s soft persuasions, 


Could not virtue’s self proteci thee? | Say! 
j ? 


Thou wert virtuous, mild and lovely, 
Every grace thy face adorning, 

Thou wertartless, undesigning, 
Pure as is the breath of morning. 


Young thou wert, thou wert not happy, 


Pleasure smiled but to deceive thee, {| 


Happiness one moment dazzled, 
But in darkling wo to leave thee. 


In thy form was graced proportion, 
On thy cheek was health inviting, 
And a beam of soft endearment, 
Was thine eye of mildness lighting. 


I have seen the maid of beauty 
Smiling midst destructive danger, 

I have heard thy silvery accents, 
Not to thee was I a stranger. 


Let then from its seat, cclestial, 
Thy fair soul delighted bending, 
Hear me chaunt thine earthly anguish, 
Hear my sighs with praises bending. 
Hear me pray for thy deceiver, 
Hear me mourning for thy lover, 
Then thy dear and gentle spirit 
Will in joy around me hover. 
Thou art seated now midst angels, 
And the holy anthem raising; 
Brightest of the host of seraphs, 
All thy Maker’s kindness praising. 
He who saw thy wilder’d virtue, 
Saw thee a misled offender, 
And beheld thy melting sorrows 
With the eye of pity tender. 
Thou wert young on earth, Maria, 
Yet thou hadst not pleasure merely, 
But wertrack’d with keen affliction, 
And her poignant pangss severly. 
Who then says that youth is happy, 
And from earth pure pleasure borrows, 
When the charms of youthful virtue, 
All are drench’d in whelming sorrows? 
(To be Continued. ) 
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For th Repertory. 
THE HARP. LAY XI. 
When frowning clouds obsure life’s dawning hour, 
And sadly darken all youth’s distant views; 
When o’er the desert scene, not one sweet flower, 
Scatters its perfume ’midst the gloomy yews. 


When barbed thorns, like poison’d arrows, fly, 
Piercing the soul, and rankling in the heart; 

When endless pain creates the hopeless sigh, 
And black despair directs the venom’d dart. 


When restrospection maddens every thought, 
As pregnant memory paints departed joys; 











When the prospective, with all anguish fraught, 
Bids darker clouds of endless sorrow rise. 


When hope can lend no lustre to the eye, 
When all this world affords disrusts the min 


lis pleasure, mockery to the painful sigh, 


Which joins the discord of the howling wind. 
When not one tender thought can life e1 

Wien every wish is in the silent tomb; 
When not a hope of change can e’er appear, 


But all is one impenetrable gloom. 


mortal, say! when thus so torn with pain, 
Why do we live? Why not resolve to die? 

Break every link that forms the torturing cham, 
Leave the lone earth, and hasten in the sky. 


Say, when afflicted thus, with every Wo, 
Why do we not seek sure relief in death? 
Why thus delay to give the fatal blow, 
As loath to part with the existing breath! 


Why do we live? Let pure religion speak, 

And tell the great, the strange, mysterious causes 
To do the will of God! No further seek, 

But bow obedient to his sacred Jaws. 


Why do we live? Because we fear a God, 
A God! who, in his wisdom, sent us here, 
A God! within whose blest supreme abode, 
Uncalled by him, we never dare appear. 
DELLA LIRA. . 


—-—— 
From the Port Folio. 


COMMENTS ON THE CHARACTER AND WRIT-. 


INGS OF OLIV.R GOLDSMITH. 


(Continued.) ~ «4 


His sensibility was the pupil of his fancy, 
and attended that capricious nymph in ail 
her devious routs. Where fancy alone, (as’ 
inthe page of Dr. Darvin,) has jurisdiction 


_ Overy us, we are strangers to every place we 


visit in such company. Admiration may in-, 
deed exist, but as that is soon satisfied by 
novelty, we turn for the same gratification 
elsewhere. It is the curiosity of a traveller — 
passing through a stranger country, who has 


| only time to observe the public buildings, 
|and pass on without any sympathy for the 


inbabitants. Goldsmith’s page on the other 
hand, has the interest which a traveller feels 
who is bound to the people whom he visits, 
by friendship, or by favourable report. He 
enters the temple for the purpose of worship, 
the theatre for amusement, the table for con- 
vivial, and the grave yard for melancholy 
sensations. Goldsmith avoided astonishment, 
knowing how fugitive the impression was, 
and it was his peculiar art to make novelty 
familiar. After the necromancy of his page 
has subsided, when we come to ponder on 
the incidents we have read, then it is that for 
the first time we discover novelty. It was 
never placed in the front, but in the back 
ground of the piece. Expedicnts of this kind, 
lead to courses of delightful musing, and we 
wonder how it is that we have been so thrown 
from our guard, that our affections have been 
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so entrapped without our knowledge. Our 
author knew better than any man of his cay, 
the art of taking the human heart by stealth- 
Critics have 
arts, to what they are pleased to term ele- 
mentary principles. A plainer solution awaits 


endeavoured to reduce such 


us, Goldsmith’s sensibility was ardent, the 
moment his versat.le fancy presented a pic- 
ture of his mind, his affections were caught, 


and under this impression he wrote. It may | 
seem singular, that the man who was himself 


the dupe of every species of imposition, 
should in his pages display such consum- 


‘ a2 a 
mate knowledge of, and competency to de- | 
tect; the very arts of which he was made the |, 


‘daily victim. Let it be remembered however, 
that the verv circumstance that enable him 


“- | 
to develop by his pen fraud and arutice, was 


the cause that made him personally their 
dupe. His ardent sensibility, so much at the 
service of his fellow beings, when engaged 
by a tale of real distress, left his philosophy 
to speculate upon such incident iv his closet, 
and he was then at leisure to make himseilt 
the prototype of the imaginarv being, who 


was the dupe of such knavery. What Gold- |, 


smith actually suffered, it cost him but very 
little pains to describe. Such is the wayward 
character of sucha genius, notwithstanding, 


that if, while his pen was engaged in the de- | 
tection and exposition of such fanciful kna- | 


very, a case should happen, precisely the 


same in all its circumstances as the one he | 


was then portraying, we have no sort of doubt 
he would be again made the dupe; and that 
the only bencfit he would receive from it, 
would be the materials it would furnish for 
another speculation. His page is then right- 
ly considered a fair epitome of his life; a life 
whose governing feature was a quick and 
delicate sensibilitv. His mtellect, as belore 
remarked, was at the command olf his book- 
seller, and still whatever station was allot- 
ted for its mansion, that station appeared to 


“be the one for which it was peculiarly form- | 


ed. When he acts the character of a Chinese 


philosopher, he talks like one. Instead of | 
that miserable apery of the oriental style, as | 


replete with metaphoric bombast as it is 
destitute of common sense, he wisely com- 
prehended his character, and believed that 
however nations may be unciured by their 
own peculiar habits, nonsense was the same 
universally. Other imitators of the oriental 


style, have Jaboured under the belief that 
‘common sense was the staple commodity of 
England, and an article of contraband every 


where clse. 


AS a poet, his dtstinguishing characteris- 
tics are «a simplicity and accuracy of delinea- 
tion thut does not offend by its minuteness, 

" " > 
avoiding at the same ume that generality of 
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| expression, where all the hues ofidentity are 
teebly and indistinct. He leaves green fields, 
| sunny skies, blue rivers, lofty mountains, 
land lowly vallies, for the contemplation of 
|, Phillis and Daphne, the silly sheep and 
ithe still more silly shepherds. On the 
other an incident that Bloomfield 
would select to identify an object, Goldsmith 
would reject. Bloomfield’s crazy Poll for in- 
stance, might have “ shared the slumbers ol 


the sty” 


i side, 
muse would 


before Goldsmith’s 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


together interesting 
things common and familiar, and avoiding 
| the mean and low, is the genuine character 
of true simplicity, and for such, and such 
only, was the page of Goldsmith so remark- 
|cble. His images are for the most part his 
own; though he does in some instances, (if it 
is not a contradiction in terms) commit pla- 
'giarism on himself. Such is that passage in 
(his “ Travellers” 
| “Like the fair bow that bounds the earth and skies, 
I Which lures from far, but as I follow, flics.” 
This passage is taken from the Vicar of 
i Wakefield, where the same thought in dif- 
iferent words is repeated. Wherever he ap- 
plies to his own use a thought suggested by 
'some other writer, it receives new Justre 
from his hands. Thus Shakspeare says of the 
tidings of prince Authur’s death: “1 saw « 
' smith standing with his hammer thus! With 
open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news.” 
Goldsmith presents us with the same figure 
in another attitude:— 
“No more the smith his sooty brow shall clear, 
Relex his pond’rous strength and lean to hear.” 


| . ‘ . e 
| After the mind 1 


| templations of the 


s thus warmed by the con- 
surrounding scenery, 
-Goldsmith’s muse breaks forth in appro- 

priate feelings, all of which have been sug- 
_ gested by the objects, and this gives addition- 
_al importance to both. However unfortunat: 


he may have been in his attempts to excite 

| interest in telling a story, his guardian genius 

was more propitious when he employed hi: 

_pen for that purpose. David Garrick alludes 

| to this in the following line: 

| “ He wrote like an Angel, and talk’d like poor Poll.” 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


A POPISH MIRACLE. 
1 


In Naples there happened in a great siege 
| it endured, that the governor made an order 
| 
| ing above such an age, that did not wear a 
|jsword. Not long afier, as he was nding 





have aWakened her. or her delectable bed- | 
fellows, the hogs, This medium of grouping | 


i] 





objects, preserving | 


VL 


read, and he condemned to die the death ap- 
pointed, which was to be hung at the next 
sign post. The gentleman after he had plead- 
ed several things in his own defence, which 
avated nothing, desired the favour that he 
might not die so ignominiously, but that the 
hext gentleman that passed might run bim 
through with his sword. The request being 


| reasonable, was granted, and the execution 
| delayed upon these terms. It happened that a 
young gallant was coming from a gaming 


house, who having Jost ail, even so much as 
the blade of his sword, which was good mer- 
Chandize at that time, did not dare, in re- 


| gard to the severe order, to go home, until 
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a wooden one was fitted to the handle. This 
gentleman was stopped, and the dying man’s 
case laid open; but this ingenious person 
knowing his own insufficiency, * what,” said 
he, * must I be a common executioner; must 
stain my hands in blood without passion, 
and be a reproach to all men?” But this 
srgument would not do, kill him he must; 


then putting off his cloak, he began a prayer 


to this effect; “* Thou who seest all our trans- 
gressions here below, judge thou, | pray 


| thee, and vindicate the cause of those who 


-uller wrong; in an especial manner, grant 
12 Uuls man here ougit not to die, this sword 
ay be turned into wood.” Then drawing it 


| iurth, it appeared to be wood! aud the dying 


genuemal was lnmediately released with 
abundance of joy. ‘he wooden sword was 
carried with great solemany to the Cathedral 
cuurch, asa proper link in the chain of popish 
usuracles. 


——— 


Fear is far more painful to cowards, than 


| death to true courage. 
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| through the streets, to see how well this 
jammer was put in execution, he espied a 


that every man should be put to death, be- | 


| 


ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 
| Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
| pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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gentleman without one, and commanded him | Marshali’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets 
to be brought before him; the order gas " 


near St. Mary’s church. 
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